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MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 


All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational work 
are invited to become members of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. It is the desire of the Executive Board that the member- 
ship be increased so that the organization may represent a powerful 
influence in favor of religious education in America. 


Support: The expenses of the Association are raised by the annual 
dues of the members, and by contributions from those who have taken 
a particular interest in the work. Membership dues, effective January 
1, 1952, are as follows: 


Sustaining Membership: Anyone desiring to give special aid to 
the Association may become a sustaining member. The annual fee 
for such membership is $25.00. 


Major Seminary Dues: Each Seminary in the Major Seminary 
Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


Minor Seminary Dues: Each Minor Seminary in the Minor Semi. 
nary Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


College and University Dues: Constituent Membership—Each 
College and University with an enrollment of more than 1,500 pays 
an annual fee of $100.00; those institutions with enrollment between 
500 and 1,500 pay $75.00 annually; institutions with enrollments of 
less than 500 pay $50.00 annually. Associate Membership—Institu- 
tions holding Associate Membership pay $25.00 per year. 


Secondary School Dues: Each High School and Academy with an 
enrollment over 700 pays an annual fee of $15.00; each with enrollment 
from 401 to 700 pays an annual fee of $12.50; each with enrollment 
from 151 to 400 pays an annual fee of $10.00; each with enrollment 
under 150 pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


School Superintendents’ Dues: Each Superintendent in the School 
Superintendents’ Department pays an annual fee of $10.00. 


Elementary School Dues: Each Elementary School with an en- 
rollment in excess of 500 pays $6.00 annually; schools with an enroll- 
ment of from 200 to 500 pay $5.00 annually; schools with an enroll- 
ment of below 200 pay $4.00 annually. 


Special Education Dues: Each institutional member in the Special 
Education Department pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


Individual Membership: Anyone interested in the work of Catholic 
education may become a member of the Association. The annual fee 
for individual membership in all departments, except Sustaining and 
School Superintendents’, is $4.00. 


Publications: The Association issues a quarterly Bulletin pub- 
lished in February, May, August, and November of each vear. The 
August Bulletin includes the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
These Bulletins and special publications are sent to all members. 


General Office of the National Catholic Educational Association 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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ORGANIZING A COMMISSION ON ADULT 
EDUCATION 


Rt. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH G. Cox, J.C.D.! 


Adult education has always been an important phase ot 
man’s quest for knowledge. Older cultures and civilizations 
were very conscious of its necessity. With the passing of 
time and the growth of the formal approach to education, 
the emphasis in educational thinking has been placed upon 
the traditional and convenient divisions of elementary and 
secondary schools, colleges and universities. However, 
man’s desire to increase his knowledge is not confined to 
any age or class. It is probably true that educational pro- 
grams of one kind or another have always been in existence 
for the benefit of those beyond the accepted school age. It 
is likewise true that only within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury has any organized and systematic attempt been made 
to provide such educational opportunities to the extent that 
they are presently needed. The proof that they are needed 
is provided by the enthusiastic response to such programs 
wherever they have been offered. 

Many adults feel the need to supplement a previous edu- 
cational experience which has, perhaps, been terminated by 
circumstances that since have changed. Many people dis- 
cover the inadequacies of formal education in orienting 
knowledge with current religious, political, social or eco- 
nomic problems. Moreover, strictly formal education has a 
tendency to confine itself to a particular objective and at 
times does not diffuse itself adequately over all the prob- 
lems of human living. Greater and more specific needs 
appear as an adult seeks to adjust himself to the problems 
of social living and to establish himself more securely in a 
definite field of human endeavor. Always, the individual 
finds the need for a wider and more definite religious know]- 


1 Rector, St. John’s Night School for Adults, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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edge in meeting the problems presented by modern society. 
Meantime, the Church and society generally feel the need 
for a more intelligent, better educated, better trained adult 
leadership. The problem of satisfying this need for leader- 
ship constitutes one of the most important problems of 
‘modern education, whether secular or Catholic. 

Confronted by this increasingly obvious and felt need, 
secular educational agencies, both public and private, have 
been engaged in constantly expanding their facilities for 
adult education. There is an Adult Education Association 
which has been organized to bring together educators in- 
terested in this particular work so that they may discuss 
the problems pertinent to it. Catholic adults are presently 
attending secular schools in great numbers, frequently be- 
cause no comparable educational opportunities have been 
offered under Catholic auspices. There is continuing com- 
petition for the minds of men at the adult level and Catholic 
education must enter the lists armed with every possible 
weapon. Understandably enough, the rapid and phenom- 
enal growth of Catholic education during the past fifty 
years has resulted in a concentration of thought upon the 
problems presented by traditional levels of education. How- 
ever, in the light of present trends, the idea of terminal edu- 
cation at any level is becoming obsolete. 

In view of these facts, and fulfilling its function of edu- 
cational leadership, the Executive Board of the National 
Catholic Educational Association has authorized the forma- 
tion of an Adult Education Commission. Its purpose will 
be to explore the field of adult education so that the As- 
sociation may be in a position to offer adequate guidance 
and help in the formation of programs to meet present 
needs. It is in the light of this development that the present 
paper has been written. In approaching the many and 
complex phases of the problem, we are encouraged and 
inspired by the address made to the Italian people on this 
topic in 1953 by Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. His 
paternal concern provides an added stimulus in the study 
of this aspect of Catholic education. 




















The basic philosophy of Catholic education postulates 
the development of the entire man, mind and body, intellect 
and will, physical and intellectual, moral and social, so that 
he may achieve his ultimate destiny of union with God. 
Against the background of this philosophy must be slowly 
etched the objectives to be attained and the means for reach- 
ing them. The starting point in the matter of adult educa- 
tion would seem to be an adequate definition. Up to the 
present time it would seem that it has been described many 
times but attempts have been rare to define it. At least the 
available descriptions present some interesting and chal- 
lenging ideas that can serve as a basis for discussion. They 
would seem to exclude from the concept of adult education 
as it is visualized today those courses presented for aca- 
demic credit. A recent survey indicates that there are 
at least over seventy organized programs of Catholic adult 
education. There are probably many more. By far the 
greater number of these programs are sponsored by a col- 
lege or university. The courses given in at least a majority 
of these programs are taken for college credit. This repre- 
sents a traditional and formal approach to the problem 
of adult education. Students in such a program are pri- 
marily interested in securing a college degree. Undoubtedly 
many colleges and universities present a mixed program of 
credit and non-credit courses, but by far the greater number 
of offerings is in the credit category. This is certainly 
adult education, and there has been a great demand for this 
type of program, which represents one approach to the 
problem. 


However, there is another approach which represents a 
great challenge to our educational thinking. It considers 
adult education as a more informal process, completely 
voluntary, more individualistic, less integrated. A student 
may take wholly unrelated courses, depending on his in- 
terests and individual needs. There are classes, but no 
home assignments and no examinations. The curriculum 
will include many recreational subjects or classes aimed at 
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leisure time activities, as well as classes in religion, arts 
and sciences, and business education. Once students are 
enrolled, attendance or non-attendance at classes is a mat- 
ter of purely individual concern. To many educators this 
represents an unorthodox, if not unholy, educational experi- 
ment. However, this is adult education in the modern way. 
Whether it is the best way to meet the educational problems 
of the adult is a matter for discussion and exploration. 

Sister Mary Jerome Keeler, of Donnelly College, Kansas, 
has proposed four general objectives for such a program. 
The first, of course, is religious growth in the individual. 
The knowledge of religious truths can be a very elusive 
thing, and many adults who have graduated from or at- 
tended a Catholic secondary school or even a Catholic college 
find their knowledge of the faith inadequate or inaccurate. 
This point might serve as an interesting study on the part 
of those entrusted with the teaching of religion on the 
various levels of education. Perhaps as the Catholic boy 
and girl take their place in adult society they become more 
conscious of the need for knowing their faith better so that 
they may be able to conform more closely to its precepts in 
their own individual lives and may be able better to explain 
it to others. Many young men and women have not at- 
tended Catholic schools and perhaps have had little formal 
training in the Catholic faith. Many converts, no matter 
how long their period of instruction may have been, ex- 
perience uncertainty in explaining their new found faith to 
others and in applying its principles to their own personal 
lives. Certainly there is great interest in the religious 
phase of the adult education program, of which it must be 
the hard and essential core. The student should be able not 
only to acquire a wider and more accurate knowledge of 
basic religious truths, but should also learn more particular- 
ly how to apply these truths to the various problems of 
everyday living. This integration of religious truth and 
daily living should be the crown and glory of the adult 
education program. 
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To achieve this objective, the curriculum might include 
such subjects as: Apologetics, Church History, Canon Law 
for Laymen, Theology for the Layman, The Bible, Moral 
Problems, The Sacramental System, The Liturgy. General 
topics such as those mentioned can be subdivided into an 
almost endless variety of interesting courses. Catholic 
philosophy, the handmaiden of theology, should also have its 
place in the curriculum. General philosophy, general psy- 
chology, child psychology, natural theology, ethics, all have 
much to offer toward the religious growth of the student. 
Nor can we forget that the Catholic school does much more 
in this regard than mere classroom teaching. Always in the 
Catholic school there is the great intangible—the Catholic 
atmosphere—in which it is prayerfully hoped that the 
student will acquire the true “sensus Catholicus,” an at- 
titude which seeks to orient all living in the light of Catholic 
principles. 

Another objective to be sought is social growth. The 
Catholic must come to understand better his responsibilities 
and obligations as a member of the Mystical Body of Christ 
and as a member of human society. There is a great ten- 
dency today to emphasize the rights with which men are 
endowed, while at the same time corresponding duties are 
ignored. Papal pronouncements over the past century have 
reflected the concern of the Church for a social order 
founded on Christian principles. Materialistic and natural- 
istic philosophies have been widely accepted on all sides as 
a norm for society, and even many Catholics have, as a re- 
sult, been misguided in their approach to social living. The 
rise and growth of communism and its inevitable conflict 
with the ideals of American democracy have made it more 
imperative than ever that Catholics be made aware of their 
responsibilities as Catholics and as citizens. The program 
of adult education, then, should include such subjects as: 
The Papal Encyclicals on Social Order, the Relationship of 
the Church and State, Problems of Labor and Management, 
Problems of Youth, General Principles of Sociology, Cur- 
rent Events and their Implications for Catholics, Tech- 
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niques of Communism. The greatest hope for an improved 
social order is an intelligent, informed, zealous Catholic 
laity, aware of its social responsibilities and eager to dis- 
charge them. The political, social and economic spheres of 
human activity need the leaven of Catholic thought and 
action if modern society and culture are to merit the title 
of Christian. The Catholic school of adult education can 
contribute greatly toward this end. 

The adult school offers many opportunities to help stu- 
dents toward more efficient work and toward advancement 
in the vocation they have chosen. Various business and 
technical courses should be presented in the curriculum de- 
pending in kind, variety, and number upon the area in 
which the school is located. Highly industrialized centers 
would demand a greater number of technological courses 
which would not be necessary in other urban areas. Busi- 
ness courses would seem to be generally desirable, and 
again there is a great variety of subjects available under 
this head. Of these, stenography and typing would seem 
to have the greatest general appeal. 

One important development in the curriculum approach 
to the modern idea of adult education is the inclusion of 
courses specifically designed for recreation. Reduction of 
working hours and scientific progress particularly in home 
appliances have resulted in a great deal more leisure time 
for both men and women. Many people feel the need to 
occupy their leisure time more profitably than by looking 
at television. The adult school can help to satisfy that 
need and so make a constructive contribution to the Chris- 
tian life of our day. Once again the Catholic atmosphere 
that will surround the teaching of recreational courses 
makes the Catholic realize better that his faith is a way of 
life that reaches forth into everything that goes to make 
up his earthly living. The curriculum for recreation might 
offer various types of dancing, bridge, golf, millinery, cook- 
ing, sewing, home decorating, photography, bowling, knit- 
ting, leathercraft, and a host of other hobbies. Many of 
these subjects have much more than mere recreational 
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value. They have an appeal to the prospective student and 
many times result in the student taking some of the more 
serious courses as well. The importance of this phase of 
adult education cannot be minimized. It contains some real 
educational values. 


Another objective of Catholic education which can be 
magnificently achieved through adult education is the devel- 
opment of a truly Christian attitude toward things cultural. 
Catholic principles and ideals must provide the perspective 
in which the student views the cultural arts, for it is religion 
which provides the unifying influence for a Christian cul- 
ture, which then alone reflects truth, beauty and goodness. 
The mature student is more receptive to and more appreci- 
ative of the Catholic standards by which he must evaluate 
such things as music and literature, art and the drama. 
This basic approach is extremely important for everyone, 
and can be supplemented by classes which aim to develop 
talents and abilities in the creative arts. Even a casual 
glance at the American scene will reveal that these reflect a 
growing materialistic and naturalistic viewpoint of life. 
If we are to have a truly Christian culture, then more and 
more Catholics must be trained and willing in the use of 
Christian standards of appreciation. 

But this will not be enough. More and more Catholics 
must be likewise taught to develop latent talents and to put 
these talents to active work in the various areas which con- 
stitute the cultural heritage of our day. The adult school 
should by all means present courses in television and radio, 
including script writing, technical training, and acting. 
Creative writing should be encouraged in its various as- 
pects, including the short story and journalism. Classes 
might be given in music and art appreciation as well as 
those designed to develop the appreciation of good litera- 
ture. The language arts should be stressed also. One of 
the most rewarding experiences in one adult school has been 
the response to the class in English for immigrants. The 
resulting growth in understanding of the American way of 
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life was a happy by-product of the study of our language. 
The study of foreign languages is particularly important in 
our present world situation, for, if we are ever to achieve 
our goal of world peace, it is imperative that our American 
people understand better the language, and through it the 
culture and the mores of our world neighbors. 


There would seem to be little doubt concerning the need 
for adult education. The Catholic philosophy of education, 
with specific reference to the education of adults, and the 
objectives to be sought, are topics that will require further 
and very careful study. This is also true concerning the 
optimum curriculum, the techniques of teaching, and the 
general approach to the entire problem. 

There are also very many practical considerations to be 
explored in the field of adult education. One of the most 
important of these is the question of teaching personnel. 
Herein lies one great difference between the so-called formal 
and informal approaches. It is characteristic of formal 
education to assign courses which are required for- credit 
and for graduation. The teacher, likewise, is assigned, and 
usually the student has little choice in the matter. In the 
field of informal adult education there exists such a choice 
by virtue of the voluntary nature of the program. The 
success of any individual course, and eventually of the whole 
program, depends in large measure upon the teacher. The 
ytudent is at liberty to pick and choose his courses, and the 
eacher is usually a major factor in his choice. No course 
will survive very long unless the teacher is capable and 
interesting. 

Experience indicates that good teachers can be secured 
and that many are vitally interested in the program of adult 
education. Outstanding teachers in colleges and univer- 
sities are usually readily available for this type of work. 
The teaching staff can be supplemented from the ranks of 
both secondary and elementary teachers, from business and 
industry, and from the various professions. In an age 
characterized too frequently by self-seeking, it is a refresh- 
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ing experience to find so many men and women willing to 
sacrifice themselves and their time in the cause of adult 
education. However, I do not believe that they should be 
asked to serve and to participate in the program without 
compensation. The amount of remuneration will depend 
upon many circumstances, but in any instance it should be 
enough to attract the best teachers available. 

The other great expense involved in an adult education 
program is in advertising. The success of any such pro- 
gram depends greatly upon the appeal made to the general 
public through the public and diocesan press, and by means 
of brochures outlining the courses. Incidentally, it may 
prove surprising how many non-Catholics will take advan- 
tage of a well planned and presented program of adult edu- 
cation under Catholic auspices. In order to finance the pro- 
gram it would seem absolutely necessary to charge at least 
a modest fee. I believe that it is a great mistake to give 
all the courses absolutely free. The payment of a minimum 
fee creates a better sense of appreciation on the part of the 
student, and with careful budgeting this income will finance 
the greater part of the expense. Once again, the financial 
aspects of the adult education program need to be thorough- 
ly explored. 

The teaching mission of the Church, as ancient as the 
Church itself, is carried on in many and diverse ways. Pope 
Pius XII once called the hierarchy of the priesthood “un- 
wearied heralds of the good tidings which alone can save 
and advance true civilization and culture, or help them rise 
again.” Catholic education, under the zealous direction of 
our bishops, has been a potent weapon in the apostolate of 
truth, and the advancement of Christian culture and civil- 
ization. The education of adults is a growing challenge in 
the age-old conflict for the souls of men. With the help of 
God’s grace Catholic education will successfully meet that 
challenge. 





CATHOLIC YOUTH ORGANIZED—STRONG, 
POWERFUL, FORWARD-LOOKING—1955 


RT. REv. MseGr. JOSEPH E. SCHIEDER, Ph.D., Litt.D.1 


In a letter sent from Rome, some years ago, for com- 
munication to the Most Reverend Ordinaries of the United 
States, His Eminence, Cardinal Pizzardo, President of the 
Central Office of Catholic Action, expressed the desire that 
the numerous groups of Catholic youth in this country be 
united in a “National Catholic Youth Council . . . in order 
better to promote Christian ideals and better safeguard the 
young from the many pitfalls they encounter.” His Emi- 
nence continued, “Without doubt, the vastness of your coun- 
try renders the formation of a compact national organiza- 
tion somewhat difficult, but actually not too difficult. Fur- 
ther, in the present-day trend of youth work it is evident 
that national coordination of our Catholic youth work is 
possible and even necessary.” ‘Vis unita fortior.” 

Sometime later His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, wrote as follows: “We are happy to know 
the Bishops of the United States gave to the Department of 
Youth of the National Catholic Welfare Conference a spe- 
cific objective, namely, the promotion and development of 
the National Council of Catholic Youth as the federating 
agency for all approved Catholic youth groups in America.” 

Archbishop Cicognani went on to say, “There is also 
before us the encouraging example of other nations and 
above all the pronouncements and directive norms that have 
emanated from the Supreme Authority of the Church, the 
Supreme Pontiff, in forming such a national youth organiza- 
tion. In guarding certain positions and effectively defend- 
ing them, and in keeping alive the enthusiasm of the young 


1 Director, Youth Department, National Catholic Welfare Confer- 


ence, Washington, D. C 
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for the cause of Religion, a general youth organization 
spreading over the entire nation is of utmost value and it is 
rendered authoritative and receives its sanction from the 
fact that the Bishops have been put at its head.” Observing 
that the parish, deanery, and diocesan development within 
the framework of the National Council of Catholic Youth 
“is directly in accordance with the mind of the Church it- 
self,” the Papal Delegate said it was “not only important 
but necessary that the fundamental organization be the 
parish unit under the vigilant eyes and immediate control 
of the Bishop from whom the directive force must spread 
throughout the entire diocese.” 


Archbishop Cicognani then asserted, “Unity of com- 
mand, unity of action, harmony of purpose, and union of 
minds—all these advantages found within the Council plan 
of the development of youth work are motives that strongly 
recommend the National Council of Catholic Youth as the 
ideal youth program to every educator, Diocesan Youth 


Director and Ordinary in America.” 


EARLY HISTORY 


As late as twenty years ago a unified national Catholic 
youth program was unheard of. In fact, with the exception 
of the youth work of that great champion of youth, Bishop 
Sheil in Chicago, there was very little to be found in the way 
of organized youth programs even on the local level. Later 
in that decade such a program became the wishful thinking 
of a few—enough to prompt exploration on the part of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. In 1940 the ideas of 
those eminent churchmen, Cardinal Pizzardo and Arch- 
bishop Cicognani, already cited, took shape in what might 
be called a mandate of the American Hierarchy to the first 
Episcopal Chairman of the Youth Department, the late 
Bishop John A. Duffy of Buffalo, and to the American Cath- 
olic youth. What was conceived at that time was a dichoto- 
mous National Council of Catholic Youth made up of a Col- 
lege and University Section and a Diocesan Section. The 
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College and University Section was to comprise the National 
Newman Club Federation and the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students. This particular Section of the 
Council was designed to care for the unification of Catholic 
youth on both the Catholic and the secular college campus. 
The Diocesan Section was to be made up of parish youth 
councils affiliated through the respective dioceses with the 
National Council. The parish youth councils were to be 
made up of two distinct councils, the so-called teen-age or 
high school councils, the members of which were to be in 
the fourteen to eighteen year age range, either working or 
in school, and the young adult councils composed of members 
eighteen to thirty years of age. The primary group, or those 
in the seven to fourteen year bracket, were to be organized 
on a limited basis with representation on the teen-age coun- 
cil where it was deemed advisable. Other approved national] 
Catholic youth organizations such as the Sodality, Col- 
umbian Squires, Junior Catholic Daughters, etc., were to be 
affiliated on the national level to the Diocesan Section. In 
the American tradition of youth work—and unlike Euro- 
pean youth programs—the Catholic youth program has al- 
ways been made up of groups of boys and girls together. 

While just “learning to walk” this great Council plan 
was beset by the devastating second World War which prac- 
tically emptied the colleges of students and only tolerated 
limited programs of parish units. Then came the abnormal 
days of 1946-50, when practically overnight colleges were 
bursting at the seams with enrollments, taxing to the ex- 
treme not only the administrations and facilities, but also 
the College and University Section of the Council. The year 
1950 saw the dawn of the Korean War and the exodus of 
many of the boys—and the postponed entrance of others— 
from the program for the next few years. 

Perhaps we here in America borrowed a leaf from the 
books of Hitler and Mussolini (for one must admit that a 
dictator on occasion has a good idea however he perverts 
it), when in the late 1940’s great emphasis was placed upon 
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youth, their development and unification. It should be noted 
that for years after the mandate to establish the National 
Council of Catholic Youth was given in 1940, it remained, 
for the most part, a paper organization. But at the first 
national convention in 1951, in the archdiocese and city of 
Cincinnati, under the patronage of Archbishop Alter, and 
with Archbishop Mitty serving as Episcopal Chairman of 
the Youth Department, the Council came into full being. 


FORMAL RECOGNITION BY THE HOLY SEE 


With the completion of all divisions of the Council in 
1951, it reached a position of prestige and dignity. Catholic 
colleges and Newman Clubs all over the country were fed- 
erating; parish units were affiliating almost daily through 
their dioceses—all reaching a climax late in 1954 when the 
NCWC Youth Department proudly claimed that the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Youth had reached its majority. 
At that time, on one of the most significant days in Church 
history—the beautiful Feast of Our Blessed Lady, the Im- 
maculate Conception, in Her Marian Year—the Sacred 
Penitentiary of the Vatican heavily indulgenced the efforts 
of the members of the National Council of Catholic Youth. 
In the comparatively short space of twenty years, what was 
only a dream in 1934 became a strong, vibrant reality in the 
form of a national Catholic youth organization that today 
is larger and perhaps more influential in American society 
than any other single youth group, either secular or reli- 
gious, in the United States. This culmination of twenty 
years of arduous labor on the part of pioneers and those 
dedicated to youth is being applauded by members of the 
Hierarchy, clergy and leaders of youth both in and outside 
of the Church. 


Recognition of American Catholic youth by the Vatican 
was made known by the Most Reverend Leo R. Smith, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Buffalo, Episcopal Moderator of the 
Diocesan Section of the Council, when, on December 8, 1954, 
he made the following announcement: 
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“The opportunity of gaining special indulgences 
has been granted members of the National Council 
of Catholic Youth. Members of the Council are eli- 
gible to gain both plenary and partial indulgences on 
special occasions under the usual Church regulations. 

“The plenary indulgences have been granted mem- 
bers on these occasions: 

“(1) On the day on which they are enrolled in a 
unit of the Council. 

““(2) On the feasts of the Immaculate Conception 
and the Immaculate Heart of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, St. Joseph, St. Hadrian, St. Sebastian, St. 
George, St. Christopher, St. Isidore, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Ignatius Loyola, 
St. Aloysius, St. John Berchmans, St. John Baptist 
de la Salle, St. Gabriel of the Sorrowful Mother, St. 
John Bosco, St. Agnes, St. Catherine Martyr, St. 
Maria Goretti, and St. Teresa of the Child Jesus. 

““(3) On the feast or name day of each member, 
for his own benefit. 

“The partial indulgence of 300 days is to be gained 
by any member who performs with at least a contrite 
heart an act of piety or charity directed to the aims 
of the Council. 

“These indulgences, granted by the Sacred Peni- 
tentiary by indult 2656/53, may be gained in the 
dioceses where the various units of the Youth Coun- 
cil have been approved by the Bishop. They may be 
gained in other dioceses after this approval has been 
granted, providing in both instances the youth units 
are properly affiliated.’’ 


THE NATIONAL NEWMAN CLUB FEDERATION 


In point of years, the oldest division of the Council is the 
Newman Club Federation. The first Club had its beginning 
in 18938, at the University of Pennsylvania, operated for a 
few years, and then became inactive. It was revived in 
1916 by Father John Keogh of Philadelphia on the same 
Pennsylvania campus. Father Keogh, a zealous, vigorous 
priest in the Philadelphia archdiocese today, developed the 
Federation during the time when the work of Newman was 
looked upon as suspect by some members of the clergy and 
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Hierarchy. Undaunted by opposition, this great priest con- 
tinued his dynamic championship until he retired from the 
Chaplaincy of the Newman Club of the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1938; today, though retired, his interest in the 
Federation and in University of Pennsylvania Newman 
Club is unabated. The Federation grew along with the 
Council during the years, until today it is a powerful in- 
fluence in American education. Fine, elaborate, modern 
physical plants make Newman Clubs stand out among col- 
lege buildings on such secular campuses as the Universities 
of Illinois, Minnesota, Michigan, North Dakota, and, in 
varying degrees on many other campuses too numerous to 
mention. One who is thoroughly acquainted with the work 
of the Newman Chaplains asserted recently that when the 
final chapter of this period of the history of the Church in 
America is written, it is these priests who are doing so 
much with so little for the Catholic youth of our time who 
will have a signal place of honor. Openly attacked in the 
late 1930’s by Catholic educators, and as late as in recent 
weeks the subject of written controversies, the Newman 
Club movement has proceeded undaunted. Their Chaplains, 
seeing a serious need among the Catholic youth on secular 
college campuses, have tried to fill this need. Now, as a 
division of the Catholic Youth Council, it has, since becom- 
ing identified with this Council, reached a position of stand- 
ing and eminence in the field of education and within the 
Church. 

Let it be said with all honesty that there is not a New- 
man Club Chaplain in this country today who would not 
strongly advise our Catholic youth to attend only Catholic 
colleges and universities, but being both realistic and prac- 
tical, and refusing to deny the obvious, they know that for 
one reason or another 350,000 Catholic boys and girls walk 
the campuses and grace the classrooms and laboratories of 
our secular colleges and universities. Through the media 
of chapels, religious instructions (on many campuses taught 
in formal, accredited classes), lecture series, Catholic social 
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centers, retreats and missions, student Rosaries, frequent 
Sacraments, etc., the Chaplains are doing everything pos- 
sible to bring Christ into the everyday life of these Catholic 
students. Such spiritual activities are promoting and de- 
veloping vocations in the not too religious atmosphere of 
the secular campus. Chaplains realize these students are 
potential leaders of tomorrow. Through Newman they are 
endeavoring to make them leaders for the cause of Christ. 
A former Newman Club Chaplain, the Most Reverend 
Maurice Schexnayder, who was stationed at Louisiana State 
University for many years, is now the Episcopal Moderator 
of this division of the Council. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC COLLEGE STUDENTS 


In 1937, a small group of college students met in New 
York City and planted the seed that later was to germinate 
into a powerful student federation. One of these students 
visited Europe the following summer and studied the unify- 


ing work of Pax Romana in the college field on a world 
basis. Convinced that the same idea could be developed on 
a national level, she returned to this country and worked 
along these lines for the next two years until the organiza- 
tion became a part of the National Council of Catholic Youth 
in 1940. First embracing a small group of less than ten 
colleges, then desperately holding its own during the trying 
days of the war, the Federation today embraces almost 200 
American Catholic colleges and universities. Wisely fore- 
seeing the need for the leadership that this student organ- 
ization could produce, the distinguished Archbishop of Bos- 
ton, the Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, Episcopal 
Chairman of the Youth Department in 1947, gave great 
impetus to this movement. That same year the National 
Student Association, which is made up in great part of 
Catholic colleges, was threatened by questionable elements. 
When the proposal was advanced that Catholic colleges 
should withdraw their membership, Archbishop Cushing 
said, ‘““We have trained these boys and girls to be Catholic 
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leaders. Now let them show their leadership.” Through 
experience and finesse which they were gaining in the Na- 
tional Federation of Catholic College Students these young 
“Catholic leaders” helped in the proper development of the 
National Student Association. Today they are a prominent 
part of that fine organization, having given to it a Catholic 
as president in many of the recent elections. 


It would be difficult even to attempt an enumeration of 
the accomplishments of this division of the Youth Council. 
It is with a bit of justifiable pride that we point to the fact 
that in the short space of five years these students, on their 
own, and frequently sacrificing their own money and pleas- 
ure, have raised over a million and a half dollars in their 
student relief division for the needy students of Europe, 
regardless of race, color or creed. Anyone identified with 
education knows that invariably students are struggling 
with finances to complete their education. But even in such 
a struggle they were able to help thousands of European 


students complete their education in the poverty-stricken 
days following the war. 


In 1950, combined with students of the Newman Club 
Federation, they sent a pilgrimage of 3,000 students to 
Europe and to the Eternal City for the Holy Year. This 
was one of the largest single pilgrimages to reach Rome 
from any part of the world during that year. One of the 
high officials of the Holy See, in praising the conduct of 
these young people, said that the Roman officials were in 
fear and trepidation of 3,000 American college students 
descending upon the city, especially in view of the fact that 
some were from Chicago (an apparent indication of the 
negative propaganda value of gangster movies). However, 
when the city and Church officials alike saw these fine Cath- 
olic youth, perfectly oblivious of their surroundings, march- 
ing through the streets of Rome, singing hymns and pray- 
ing devoutly, they were quick to admit that they presented 
perhaps the most impressive of all the Holy Year pilgrim- 
ages. 
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The National Federation of Catholic College Students 
has twelve Commissions which promote such activities as 
Mariology study, inter-American activities, Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, etc. Through the Confraternity 
work they are currently providing thousands of teachers of 
religion for public school children. Just recently the Fed- 
eration launched a program of scholarships for students 
from missionary areas of our own country with the provi- 
sion that recipients, after completing their education in 
whatever field they choose, will return to their home dioceses 
and continue their life work. This idea, conceived by the 
Most Reverend James A. McNulty, Bishop of Paterson, 
current Episcopal Moderator of the Federation, is receiving 
the backing of a great number of Catholic colleges in a posi- 
tion to give aid. 

The Federation conducts meetings on campus, regional 
and national levels. On these different levels the students, 
acting strictly within the rules of parliamentary procedure, 
carry on the business of their Commissions and the projects 
outlined above. Herein lies one of the greatest accomplish- 
ments of the Federation. Afforded the opportunity through 
this Federation of displaying and perfecting their leader- 
ship during college days, these students will give to the 
Church in America in the next decade a powerful Catholic 
lay apostolate and Catholic lay leadership, much of which 
would be unknown without the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students. 


THE DIOCESAN SECTION 


Since its beginning the National Council of Catholic 
Youth has developed a fourfold program of youth activities 
—spiritual, cultural, social and physical—strictly along 
parish lines. It frowns upon the idea of youth centers, for 
it is felt that anything that takes youth away from the 
parishes, in the final analysis, is liable to do more harm 
than anything else. The fourfold program advocated by the 
National Council, with strong emphasis on the spiritual, is 
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intended to meet the various desires and abilities of the 
homogeneous group that goes to make up a parish CYO or 
youth group. With the breakdown of the home, and with 
the formal education of many of our youth so strictly secu- 
lar, it is felt that spiritual activities have a definite place 
in the leisure-time program of today’s youth. 


In the early days it would have been difficult to find any 
dioceses with adequately developed diocesan youth offices 
and programs. Today over three-fourths of the 130 dioceses 
in America have a thriving youth program, while the others 
have done at least something in this direction. A priest 
youth director is found in practically every diocese, and in 
many dioceses has one or more professional laymen on his 
staff and key priests as part-time assistants in deanery and 
local areas. Annual budgets range from a few thousand 
dollars in small dioceses up to a half-million dollars in some 
of the metropolitan areas. Schools of Social Work such as 
those found at Fordham and Catholic University are con- 
tinually giving to the field a more highly trained group of 
clergy and professional laymen. At the present time ap- 
proximately twenty-five diocesan youth programs are Com- 
munity Chest Red Feather Agencies, receiving budgets, 
some of which mount into hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
The number of Catholic Youth Councils participating in 
Community Chest programs is growing steadily—indicating 
the prestige in which Catholic youth work is held in the 
secular community. 

Members of the American Hierarchy, ever zealous of 
the youth in their care, are affiliating parishes with the Na- 
tional Council, in some cases hundreds at a time, for they 
view with satisfaction the great spiritual good being accom- 
plished by the National Council of Catholic Youth. In com- 
munities where there are local youth councils it is not un- 
common for a Catholic boy or girl to hold the presidency 
of these councils year after year, indicating the fine leader- 
ship that is being developed by the Council of Catholic 
Youth. The Council emphasizes that youth themselves must 
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be made responsible as far as possible for their program and 
that under proper supervision they, rather than adults, 
carry on their activities. What is being developed is a lay 
apostolate which, before many years, will leave an indelible 
mark on the Catholic Church in America. 

Realizing the new low that secular entertainment gen- 
erally has reached, the Council, through its PROGRAM 
‘SERVICE, written by a trained staff of editors in the Wash- 
ington office, provides a complete and wholesome social pro- 
gram to be carried on, as it were, in the shadow of the taber- 
nacle itself, within the confines of the parish. The number 
of football, baseball and basketball teams directed and spon- 
sored by this Catholic youth program runs into the hundreds 
of thousands each year. One of the requisites for being a 
member of a team is that the participant must first be 
a practical Catholic—a great contribution to an American 
society beset by an ever-growing problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

The part of the program which is endearing the Youth 
Council to members of the Hierarchy, clergy and laity alike 
is the spiritual phase. The programming staff constantly 
sets forth ideas for retreats, days of recollection, religious 
quizzes, marriage preparation courses, Communion Sun- 
days, daily Mass during Lent and May, Communion Cru- 
sades, national Communion days, etc. In view of this, it 
is not surprising that this program is boring deeply into 
the problem of mixed marriages and providing an ever- 
growing number of religious vocations. It is apparent that 
the depth of religious activities in this fine youth program 
is, together with the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
bringing religion to the public school student and on the 
other hand is augmenting the splendid work of Catholic 
education. 

A high federal official in Washington, speaking with 
this author, remarked that the worst crimes in this country 
are committed by youth between the ages of 16 and 23 and 
that frequently these youth are able to baffle the greatest 
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minds in the state and federal law enforcement agencies. 
He went on to point out that such young people are often 
extremely capable and have fine potentialities which at the 
moment are being channeled toward evil. He then praised 
the National Council of Catholic Youth for its complete 
trust in youth themselves to do a great job in channeling 
their abilities and potentialities for good. Demonstrating 
the keen insight for which they are known, members of the 
American Hierarchy undoubtedly foresaw these results 
when they conceived the National Council of Catholic Youth 
many years ago. How great must be their pleasure today 
when they see their vision realized and view hundreds of 
thousands of Catholic youth receiving Communion daily and 
weekly because of a Catholic youth program that is un- 
swerving in its belief that its main objective is to fashion 
the image of Christ in the souls of our Catholic youth. 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC CAMPING ASSOCIATION 


Since its formation in October, 1951, the National Cath- 
olice Camping Association has exerted an increasing in- 
fluence in the field of American camping. Until that time 
the Catholic camp leaders could be regarded as among the 
pioneers of the camp movement. Guided by their own con- 
victions, dependent for the most part upon their native apti- 
tudes, these men and women established camps throughout 
the country and saw them thrive. But to these forthright 
people it was not enough merely to paste on Catholic labels 
and continue their independent ways. They sought unity of 
action, shared resources, advanced techniques, and a solid 
foundation on which to develop Catholic philosophies in the 
field of youth. 

The success of the Association in a little more than three 
years of existence has been little short of phenomenal. In 
its membership, both camp and individual, is represented 
more than 60 per cent of the Catholic camps in America. It 
publishes its own monthly magazine Trailsigns in addition 
to its Directory and other informational material. It has 
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conducted several successful clinics and conferences which 
enable camping leaders to share experiences or receive tech- 
nical assistance or training in specific phases of camp opera- 
tion and administration. It has become a resounding voice 
in camping affairs across the nation. 


Most important is the fact that the National Catholic 
‘Camping Association provides the springboard by which 
Catholic camping will reach greater heights in the future. 
It is the means by which we will train more camping per- 
sonnel, develop new programs and activities, improve camp- 
ing facilities, equipment, and methods, open new camps, 
and, in the last analysis, bring wholesome, healthy, outdoor 
recreation to more children. 


What does it mean, this “pine-tree-in-a-circle” symbol 
of NCCA membership? It means that the camp which dis- 
plays it with pride has faith in the future of our youth. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC YOUTH WEEK 


Four years ago the first National Catholic Youth Week 
was observed. In the intervening years it has grown into 
the largest single Catholic youth activity in this country, 
acclaimed by people of all ranks from the Holy Father, and 
the President, down to the neighborhood youth leader. 


The aims and purposes of the week are chiefly as follows: 


(1) To emphasize the importance of youth 

(2) To draw attention to the vast youth program of the 
Church 

(8) To display the talents, abilities and resources of our 
youth 

(4) To encourage our youth 

(5) To offer a positive program of youth and by youth 
as an antidote to the much-publicized youth problems and 
delinquencies 

(6) To reveal and increase the depth and spirituality 

of our Catholic youth of today 


The annual observance is national in scope, embracing 
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over 130 archdioceses and dioceses in the forty-eight states 
and territories. The week always opens on the Feast of 
Christ the King and closes the following Sunday night. 
This year it will be held from October 30 to November 6. 
Preparations are already under-way for the fifth annual 
observance. As in the past, it is assured that the week will 
receive the usual fine support of the Hierarchy, federal and 
local government officials, youth leaders, educators and 
youth themselves. Extensive radio and television coverage 
will be arranged as in previous observances. It is antic- 
ipated that a large number of secular and Catholic maga- 
zines and papers will devote portions of their issues to the 
week. Also in the field of publicity, over 100,000 posters 
and fifteen thousand bumper stickers have been used in the 
past year to call attention to the week. Special sermons 
emphasizing the theme of the week were prepared and dis- 
tributed to pastors in every locality. During the fourth 
annual observance 100,000 prayer cards were distributed 
to youth from the national office alone. Every military in- 
stallation of the United States Armed Forces in the world 
received material on Catholic Youth Week, and the U. S. 
Air Force held closed youth retreats at their installations 
with special pass privileges given to any man who wished 
to make the retreat. Hundreds of schools devoted special 
assemblies to telling their students and the general public 
about Catholic Youth Week. This past year school super- 
intendents and educators joined diocesan youth leaders in 
a grand promotion of the week. 


In 1954, the Feast of Christ the King, the opening day 
of Youth Week, was designated as the first annual Catholic 
Youth National Communion Sunday. From reports re- 
ceived it is conservatively estimated that over three million 
youth received Holy Communion on that day. This same 
day also marked the opening of the National Holy Com- 
munion Crusade of Catholic youth. In those dioceses or 
schools that adopted this Crusade, the youth of a few given 
parishes or school classes designated in advance receive 
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Holy Communion daily from Sunday to Sunday for one 
week. The Crusade proceeds week by week around the 
other parishes or classes of schools of the diocese and will 
close on Pentecost Sunday with another National Catholic 
Youth Communion Sunday. The intention of the Crusade 
for the current year is the increase of religious vocations. 
Both the Communion Sunday and the Communion Crusade 
will be held annually in connection with subsequent obser- 
vances of National Catholic Youth Week. It is anticipated 
that next year with these two great spiritual projects better 
known, virtually every Catholic school and youth group in 
the United States will participate. 


Today Catholic youth work in America is big business. 
Dedicated to the Immaculate Heart of Mary, and with its 
underlying aim the frequent reception of the sacraments by 
youth, the National Council of Catholic Youth is taking its 
place in the company of that powerful movement for good, 
our Catholic schools, and like our schools, is dedicated to 
the cause of bringing our youth to Christ and Christ to our 
youth. 











